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a trick of iteration which seldom allows a leading character to come 
upon the stage without a label setting forth his claims to our attention. 
We hardly need to be so continually reminded that Barneveld was 
the brain and Maurice the sword of the confederacy. But these are 
petty blemishes, which a little more careful revision would easily re- 
move. We have no mind to hunt them out in pages that have yielded 
us so much instruction and so much delight. If at times Mr. Motley's 
writing seems slightly overstrained, and at times too vehement and 
rough, it has the supreme merit of being the counterpart of his 
thought. He always writes as he feels. His style, when most faulty, 
is forcible and racy ; it goes straight to the mark ; and, however un- 
musical, never lacks the sonorous ring of genuine metal. Had he 
written no other work than the present, he would have taken rank 
with the foremost historical investigators of our time ; but when we 
remember the long series of volumes with which he has enriched our 
literature, volumes which have done so much to kindle our love of 
rational liberty, and confirm our faith in free institutions, we have no 
adequate words to express our admiration and gratitude. 



12. — Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising Portions of his 
Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams. 
Vol. II. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 

All that the reviewer can do at present, as these volumes rapidly 
follow one another, fresh from the press, is to point out in the brief- 
est possible language the points in which each is likely to be consid- 
ered as historically important. All effective criticism of the general 
character and ultimate value of the publication must be postponed 
until its completion. 

The present volume opens to view for the first time the establish- 
ment of that policy of friendly relations between the United States 
and Kussia which was intended to serve, and which has in fact 
served, as a check to the domination of Great Britain on the ocean. 

This idea was first started by the Count de Vergennes soon after 
the alliance made by France with the American insurgents, and 
issued in that combination of the Northern powers under the lead of 
Catherine II., which has ever since been known under the name of 
the Armed Neutrality. Their declaration, made in 1780, at once 
roused the attention of both Great Britain and the American States. 
The latter immediately instituted a mission to St. Petersburg, and 
sent out Francis Dana as a diplomatic envoy to promote the move- 
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meat. On the other hand, Great Britain sent Harris, Lord Malmes- 
bury, to counteract these operations even at the risk of war. The 
result was, that Mr. Dana was not received, Russia retreated from 
her ground, and the armed neutrality went for a time into abeyance. 

The matter next came into agitation under the feeble reign of 
Paul I. British power had then become almost omnipotent, and 
applied its arbitrary principles equally over the commerce of all na- 
tions, whether enemies or neutrals. The effort of Russia to revive 
the armed neutrality in 1801 was immediately paralyzed by the 
prompt but disgraceful blow struck at the Danish fleet at Copenha- 
gen. From that moment Great Britain became for many years the 
tyrant of the seas. 

Paul was soon afterwards removed from power, and the youthful 
Alexander mounted the throne. Under these circumstances Russia 
bent once more, and patched up a species of reconciliation with 
Great Britain. But she was, nevertheless, a close observer of events, 
among which she did not fail to mark the rapid growth of the 
population and commerce of the United States, and the probabilities 
of a rivalry which might one day or another tend towards a restora- 
tion of something like balance of strength on the ocean. It thus 
became an object of her desire to establish with them the customary 
diplomatic relations between nations, which she had been deterred 
from doing in the year 1780. But the United States in the mean 
while had become so much wrapped up in their own complications, 
that they appear to have lost all interest or concern in the action of 
any of the European powers, except those belligerents with whom 
they were struggling to save their navigation. 

Thus matters went on until the year 1809, when the relations 
between Great Britain and the United States became so entangled as 
to threaten sooner or later a total disruption. Russia, who had been 
closely watching the course of events, now thought it expedient to 
try overtures to diplomatic connections with America. These pro- 
posals appear to have come through various indirect channels to the 
ears of Mr. Jefferson, then President, some time before any public 
action was taken by him. At last, however, on the 24th February, 
1809, he sent a message to the Senate alluding to these overtures, 
and assigning certain reasons for accepting them, and to that end 
nominated William Short as Minister Plenipotentiary to the court 
of Russia. 

The Senate of the United States has rarely shown itself a very 
wise body in the management of the foreign affairs of the country. 
Occasionally it has made very grave mistakes. In this instance, 
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whether from jealousy of the person nominated or from a feeble con- 
ception of the relative importance of the powers of Europe, the 
result was the grave adoption, by a unanimous vote, of a resolution in 
substance to the effect that the mission was not worth the cost of the 
support of a minister ; and that if there should be need of some one 
at St. Petersburg at any time, any one of the envoys at other courts 
might be detached for the moment to transact the business. A pro- 
ceeding more offensive to a leading power like that of Russia could 
scarcely have been devised. The course was as short-sighted as the 
mode of executing it was boorish. If the Senate was bent upon this 
kind of narrow economy, it would have been far better for the national 
record if the reasons had been suppressed, and members had con- 
fined themselves to the mystery of a silent negative vote. 

One week passed away, in the course of which Thomas Jefferson 
ceased to be President and James Madison was installed in his 
place. But as the latter had only stepped into it from the State De- 
partment, which he had occupied during the whole term of his pred- 
ecessor, there had been no change of policy. On the 6th of March, 
Mr. Madison, not discouraged by the issue of the last vote of the 
Senate, returned to the charge. The only change he made was of the 
man nominated. This time it was Mr. John Quincy Adams. On this 
occasion the mode of action was far more consistent with propriety, 
whatever may have been the motives of some of the actors. It was 
resolved, by a vote of seventeen to fifteen, that it is inexpedient at this 
time to appoint a minister from the United States to the court of 
Russia. Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Pickering, Mr. Hillhouse, and Mr. Goodrich 
were doubtless gratified by inflicting this punishment upon Mr. Adams 
for grievances suffered when himself an actor on that floor ; but if 
that was their sole motive, their pleasure was destined to be transient. 
For, three months later, the pressure for the ordination of such a 
mission had so much increased, that on the 26th June, Mr. Madison, 
being fortified with new evidence of its expediency, the only objection 
raised in the former case, again sent in the nomination of Mr. Adams. 
And this time the ratification of the nomination left the seven Fed- 
eralists with none but mere personal grounds to justify their negative 
vote. 

Thus it was that this important step was taken by the United States. 
It was indispensable to the success of this enterprise that the man 
selected should be equal to the critical position in which he was to be 
placed. Unlike all ordinary posts of this kind, where one man is as 
good as another, provided (which is not always the case, by the way) 
he comprehends the rules of good-breeding, and is willing to act on 
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them, the effect in this case was to depend on the result of first im- 
pressions. If the foundations of confidence and good-will and mutual 
respect were once well laid, the entire superstructure of harmony and 
co-operation might be raised at pleasure. It is in this light that the 
narrative contained in this volume of the Diary finds its chief claim 
to historical value. It here appears that, by Mr. Adams's uniform and 
constant manifestation of singleness of purpose throughout his long 
and frequent conferences with Count Eomanzoff, he established rela- 
tions which grew firmer and firmer during the whole five years that 
his mission lasted. Through the good-will of the Count, the same 
impression was made on the Emperor Alexander himself. Probably 
no sovereign who ever mounted that throne was animated with a more 
conscientious desire to perform his duties faithfully than Alexander. 
It was a fortunate event that the inception of these diplomatic rela- 
tions with America took place under his rule. It was also fortunate 
that the subsequent relations between the two countries were directed 
by Mr. Adams for twelve years after he returned to the United States. 
The policy thus adopted has from that day continued with little in- 
termission down to the present time. Neither has it been seriously 
interrupted, even by the presence now and then at either post of some 
very questionable envoys. 

A remarkable example of the effect of Mr. Adams's course in in- 
spiring confidence in his integrity is to be found in the frankness with 
which he communicated with Count Eomanzoff touching the corre- 
spondence that passed through his hands between the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the two countries, and also the refusal to countenance in 
any shape the devices of Liverpool traders to pass their merchandise 
into Russia under the shelter of forged American papers. That a 
great deal of this was attempted during the great struggle between 
Napoleon and the British there can be no doubt, and much was suc- 
cessfully executed. But so far as Mr. Adams was concerned, he never 
failed to denounce the fraud wherever he traced it. It was the con- 
fidence thus earned with the government that led to the liberation of 
the large number of true American vessels and cargoes, which were 
on the point of condemnation and forfeiture on suspicion of their 
origin. Many of these were not released until brought under the cog- 
nizance of the Emperor himself, who was mainly impelled to the act 
by reliance on Mr. Adams's representations. 

In the same way Mr. Adams appears to have earned the confidence 
of the French ambassadors, for a while so powerful in the Russian 
court. The conversations with Messrs. Caulaincourt and Lauriston 
are full of interest, from the freedom in which they talk of the itnpor- 
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taut events passing under their consideration. The account of the 
state of feeling in St. Petersburg pending the critical period of Bo- 
naparte's campaign in 1812 is likewise noteworthy; the successive 
reports of good or bad fortune, the alternation of hopes and fears, 
the jubilee and the lament, which give so fearful a picture of the vicis- 
situdes of war. At one time the archives of most of the legations of 
foreign powers at St. Petersburg were confided to the care of Mr. 
Adams. 

But altogether the most curious portion of the volume consists in 
the exposition made, as is believed, for the first time, of the singular 
history of the Eussian proposal for mediation between Great Britain 
and the United States. That this step originated in the same 
mind which prompted the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
America, the mind of the Russian Prime Minister, Count Romanzoff, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt. It had been his purpose, while main- 
taining friendly relations with Napoleon, to sow for future use the 
seeds of kindly sympathies with America. The time when this policy 
went into effect was eminently favorable, for there happened to be 
just then no British embassy at St. Petersburg, and Mr. Adams, 
when he arrived, had the whole field to himself. How successfully ' 
he adapted himself to the circumstances is to be seen in this volume. 
When the war between England and the United States absolutely 
broke out, the conferences between the Count and himself became 
more and more intimate, until they issued in the Russian proposal of 
mediation addressed to both the hostile powers. 

But when Napoleon became at last so besotted as, towards the close 
of the year 1812, to undertake the dangerous enterprise of a distant 
war in arctic regions, a change came over the face of things. Alex- 
ander decided to place himself at the head of his armies, and to enter 
into a league with all other powers at enmity with Napoleon. From 
that moment an alliance with Great Britain became an object to the 
Emperor. Count Romanzoff, left at home at St. Petersburg, could 
not cope with those officers immediately around the sovereign, who 
urged recourse to this change of policy. The proposal of mediation 
had been felt by England as offensive, and hence seems by some 
means not yet explained to have been put out of sight. An ambas- 
sador was sent by Great Britain to Russia, through whose givings 
out in this work we catch more knowledge of what happened than 
from any other source. The upshot of it all was that Great Britain 
avoided the awkward alternative of refusing the advance, by declar- 
ing herself prepared to negotiate directly. Hence followed the nego- 
tiation at Ghent, and the disgrace of America's best friend, Count 
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Komanzoff. Very certainly Lord Walpole did little on his part to 
conciliate anybody. The British diplomatic service has generally 
been quite free from all reputation of seeking its objects by those 
agreeable yet artful devices which are identified with the foreign pol- 
icy of Continental nations. They compensate in a measure for their 
superciliousness by their frankness. Be this as it may, the situation 
of the two commissioners sent out by the United States with some 
precipitation, as must be admitted, before learning the response from 
the other party, was not without its comic side, especially in the case 
of Mr. Gallatin, who suffered the additional mortification of hearing, 
on his arrival, that the Senate had rejected his nomination by the 
President. A minister without a commission, to negotiate under a 
mediation rejected by one of the parties, presents a spectacle alto- 
gether unique in the history of diplomacy. Luckily for Mr. Adams, 
all this flurry passed over his head without a moment's disturbance 
of his equanimity. But his narration will remain probably the only 
evidence of a very interesting passage in our diplomatic annals. 



13. — Ingo : The First Novel of a Series entitled Our Forefathers. By 
Gustav Freytag, Author of "Debit and Credit," "The Lost 
Manuscript," etc. Translated from the German by Mrs. Mal- 
colm. New York : Holt and Williams. 1873. 

Ingrahan :. The Second Novel of a Series entitled Our Forefathers. By 
Gustav Freytag, Author of " Debit and Credit," " The Lost 
Manuscript," etc. Translated, from the German by Mrs. Mal- 
colm. New York: Henry Holt <fc Co. 1873. 

Gustav Freytag, if we understand his Preface aright, has under- 
taken to reconstruct the typical German of the fourth and the eighth 
century very much as Cuvier would have reconstructed an extinct 
animal. The traditional German character, combining a taste for 
profound scholarly research with a certain grave imaginativeness, is 
admirably equipped for such a task ; and Freytag, whose previous 
works have established his authority both as a novelist and as an his- 
torian, has proved himself to be in an eminent degree possessed of 
the characteristic excellences of his. race. In his early youth he 
wandered in the footsteps of Gutzkow and the " Young Germans," 
then some latent romantic tendencies came to the surface, and at last 
in " Debit and Credit " he broke with his own past, and clearly de- 
fined his social and artistic creed. " The novel must seek the Ger- 
man people where it is to be found in its strength," says Julian 



